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that our song sparrow was the bird he had in hand when he 
penned his portrayal and suggested the name " fasciated spar- 
row " (upon which Gmelin's name is founded) ; moreover, as the 
latter author's name antedates the one assigned by Wilson, it fol- 
lows, therefore, that faseiata should take precedence, to the elim- 
ination of " melodia." 

It may be urged, however, that faseiata is not entirely appro- 
priate, and melodia having been recognized as the correct name 
so long, a change is unnecessary ; and that if this work of res- 
toration begins there will have to be many other changes in orni- 
thological nomenclature. But we say, Let it begin ; let all the 
old names that can lay claim to restoration, and be recognized as 
applying to present species, be brought to light and receive due 
consideration. 

The Chamcea faseiata Gambel furnishes a parallel case with 
the song sparrow in the possession of a barred tail ; and the bars 
are no more appreciable, in fact less so, than in some individuals 
of the Melospiza. 

Now, if this name is currently recognized as applicable to the 
Chamcea, with its distinctive feature less marked than in Melospiza, 
why should it not hold good with the latter ? 

In the Smithsonian collection are specimens of the western 
varieties — fallax, rufina, guttata, Grouldi, and Heermanni — which 
possess quite visibly barred tails. 



NEW ZEALAND FLAX. 

BY J. C. RUSSELL. 

r PHE attention of the traveler who stands for the first time on 
-*- the shores of New Zealand is especially attracted by two 
characteristics of its flora, one or the other of which will be pres- 
ent in every scene that impresses itself on his memory. 

The first is the profusion everywhere of ferns of many differ- 
ent forms and colors, which present every gradation, from the 
strange and graceful tree-ferns, which raise their spreading 
crowns of feathery fronds thirty or forty feet from the ground, 
down to the little bright green ferns, with fronds scarcely half an 
inch long, which cling to the rocks far below in the dark ravines, 
where they are constantly wet with spray. 

The other plant which especially calls for his examination, and 
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which is the subject of our sketch, is a flag-like, liliaceous plant, 
growing in large spreading clusters of sword-shaped leaves, which 
are often eight or ten feet in length, and of a bright, shining 
green color. Many of these bunches support an upright flower- 
stalk, with purple blossoms, which resembles, somewhat, the in- 
florescence of the banana, held in an upright position. This plant 
is known to the colonists as New Zealand flax, and to the bot- 
anist as Phormium tenax, of which several varieties have been 
described. 

It is very characteristic of New Zealand, being found nowhere 
else, except on the Norfolk and Chatham Islands. 

During our stay in New Zealand we found it growing wherever 
we went, from the low shores of the southern part of the South 
Island, where it covers immense fields, up to an elevation of four 
and five thousand feet among the southern Alps. 

The spreading masses of Phormium growing among thick 
groves of the palm-like grass-tree QCordyline australis~) give to 
many retired nooks and valleys a soft tropical beauty, that forms 
a pleasing contrast with the usual rugged and Alpine grandeur of 
New Zealand scenery. 

The New Zealand flax covers thousands of acres, both in the 
North and South Island ; this amount, although vast, could be 
increased many fold by cultivation. Seemingly, it likes best the 
low, wet land near the coast, but also grows with great luxuri- 
ance along the banks of rivers and lakes, where it can obtain 
plenty of moisture. 

To the natives of New Zealand, before the blessings of civiliza- 
tion (?) were thrust upon them, the Phormium was what the 
cocoa-nut palm is to the inhabitants of the tropics, or the bamboo 
to the Hindoo and Malay. The Maori woman, sitting on the 
earthen floor of her hut, makes an incision across a leaf of Phor- 
mium with the sharp edge of a mussel-shell ; then placing the 
leaf on the edge of the shell, with the cut side up, rapidly draws 
it between her thumb and the shell, thus stripping off the green 
pulp, and leaving the tough fibre ready for use. 

Of this the Maoris weave their mats and rugs, which are very 
soft and warm, and often wrought in an elegant pattern by means 
of colored Phormium. 

These mats, together with garments made of the dried, un- 
dressed leaves, formed the scanty clothing of the natives before 
the coming of the Europeans. 

The dried leaves, when split into narrow strips, are used to 
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make coarse matting for the floor, and baskets to contain fruit 
and serve as dishes. 

The long, tough fibre is made into strong nets and fishing- 
lines, and is also of great use in building houses, canoes, etc. 

The stone adzes with which the Maoris dug out and orna- 
mented their canoes were lashed to wooden handles by bands of 
Phormium, which also furnished the canoe with sails. 

The clear white gum that exudes from the base of the leaves 
is used as glue and also for chewing ; with the colonists it forms 
an excellent substitute for mucilage and sealing- wax. 

The bright-eyed Maori boy makes his toy canoe of the green 
leaves, and gathers the sweet honey from the blossoms of the 
Phormium. 

At the present day the more enlightened natives use it instead 
of writing-paper, and " with a sharp-edged shell engrave their 
thoughts upon it." 

One night while spearing the monstrous eels that inhabit the 
New Zealand lakes, we became acquainted with another of the 
uses of this interesting plant ; the old dead leaves, when bound 
into small bundles, made excellent torches, which answered our 
purpose nearly as well as pine knots, with the use of which most 
of us are familiar. 

These are a few of the purposes for which Phormium is used 
by the simple New Zealander. 

To civilized man it would become a hundred-fold more useful, 
could he but invent a cheap and satisfactory method of cleaning 
the fibre. 

This fibre has been found by experiment to be the strongest 
known, with the exception of silk, being twice as tenacious as 
common hemp. 

Numerous machines have been invented to meet this want, but 
as yet none have been a success. 

Could such a method be devised, this strong and beautiful 
fibre would compete favorably with the manilla of the Philippine 
Islands, or the flax and hemp of Europe and America. 

Such a discovery would bring to New Zealand greater wealth 
than she has derived from her gold mines, and, together with the 
immense amount of wool that is annually shipped from her shores, 
make those rich islands eminently a fibre-producing country. 

With the imperfect means at their command the colonists have 
already produced considerable quantities of dressed Phormium. 
This, in former years, was small in quantity, but of an excellent 
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quality, being prepared by the Maoris. In 1870, there was sold 
in the London market four thousand tons of Phormium fibre ; 
this, however, was of an inferior quality, having been imperfectly 
prepared by machines. Its principal use is, at present, in the 
manufacture of ropes, for which purpose it is usually mixed with 
manilla. Numerous chemical means have been resorted to for 
obtaining the fibre, but without satisfactory results. Thus far 
civilized man, with all his array of machines and engines, has 
been unable to do the simple work of cleaning the Phormium 
fibre as well as the tattooed cannibal did with a sea-shell. 



THE AVAILABILITY OF CERTAIN BARTRAMIAN 
NAMES IN ORNITHOLOGY. 

BY J. A. ALLEN. 

TTNDER the caption "Fasti Ornithologias Redivivi. — No. I. 
*^ Bartram's Travel's," Dr. Elliott Coues has recently 1 attempt- 
ed to revive sundry of Bartram's names of the birds of the United 
States, on the ground of their priority. Dr. Coues assumes 
that Bartram was " on principle binomial, occasionally laps- 
ing ; " and that " if his occasional slips are to count against him, 
then not a few great modern ornithologists must also be ruled 
out ; among whom may be instanced Schlegel, Bonaparte, Sunde- 
vall, and others, in whose writings are found trinomial names," 
etc. " But the count against him [Bartram] for nearly a cent- 
ury," says Dr. Coues, " is not a true bill ; the verdict must be, 
if not reversed, radically modified." Since a few of Bartram's 
binomial names have come into current use, whilst others are 
commonly cited in synonymical lists, Dr. Coues claims that if 
Bartram is entitled to anything, he has not received what is 
rightfully his due, and if not entitled to anything we have given 
him tribute to which he has no claim. Dr. Coues adopts the 
former alternative, and on the ground of consistency advocates the 
adoption of all of Bartram's binomial names that can be identi- 
fied, in cases where they happen to have priority, whether they 
are accompanied by descriptions or not. 

Before accepting fully the results that follow such premises, 
let us examine a little into the nature of Bartram's work. The 
ornithological matter contained in Bartram's Travels is not- 
ably of two kinds. In the general narrative he has at sundry 

1 Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci., Phila., 1875, pp. 338-358, September, 1875. 



